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| together, that three or four hours sufficed for its 
accomplishment. The stable help from the inn 
waited to convey on a truck the scanty remnant 
of Mr. Marsden’s former possessions. He was a 
rough, hard-drinking, dissipated, profane, and ill- 
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tempered man. He was a suspected robber of 


“TI forgive you with all my heart,” replied Mr. 


henroosts, and garden pilferer of the neighbour- | Marsden, considerably moved by the man’s peni- 


hood around. 
lent, on more than one occasion, to Mr. Leonard | 
Marsden, and had been the boyish terror of Basil, 
whom he had chased through the village street, 
and fearfully threatened, when half mad with in- 
toxication. 

“You had better keep out of his way, Basil,” 
said his father, when Sam Archer’s heavy feet were 
ascending the stairs; “if he should be uncivil 
—and most likely he will, for he won’t let so 
favourable an opportunity pass without exulting 
over our fall—it is not worth while for you to be 
present.” 

“ Let me stay, father,” said Basil ; “ I shall not 
mind anything Sam can say or do.” 

“ Very well, my boy; it shall be as you please. 
Open the door, then, and call him up:” for 
Archer was halting on the landing below. 

“These are the things, Archer,’ said Mr. 
Marsden, pointing to the packages; “you must 
make two journeys, I believe.” 

The man had entered the room with an 
awkward bow; it was as good as he could give; 
but he wasn’t used to it. He bowed again, more 
awkwardly than before, when Mr. Marsden spoke; 
and then, without a word, he shouldered the 
packages and descended the stairs. 

“ Anything else, muster Marsden ?” he asked 
abruptly, opening his mouth for the first time, 
when the truck was again loaded. 

“Nothing else, Archer: 1 am much obliged 
to you for your help. Take this ;” and he put a 
shilling into the man’s hand. 

Sam turned the shilling over and over in his 
hard and dirty palm, and looked fixedly, first at the 
coin, and then at Mr. Marsden—discontentedly, 
Mr. Marsden thought. 

“Tt is a good shilling, I believe, Archer,” said 
that gentleman; “and I cannot afford more.” 

“?Tis as good "un as was ever kined, sir,” said 
the man, with a husky voice; “but I can’t take 
it, muster Marsden, I can’t; so it’s no use.” And 
with one hand he rubbed his moist brow, while, 
with the other, he held out the shilling at arm’s 
length. 

“Why not, Archer? If you think I ought to 
make my parting gift a larger one, I am sorry; 
but I cannot afford more.” 

“ You said so afore, muster Marsden,” rejoined 
Sam; “but ’tisn’t that, sir;” and, laying the 
shilling on the mantel-shelf, he shifted his feet 
uneasily, and, retreating slowly to the door, he 
played with the handle, which he appeared to be 
curiously examining. 

“* Muster Marsden,” he said at length, “ you’re 
a-going away from these quarters, and I want to 
part friends,” 

* By all means, Archer,” said Mr. Marsden, 
extending his hand, which the other grasped ; 
“why should we not part friends? You may as 
well take the shilling, though; you have earned 
it.” 

* Tt isn’t the money I was thinking on, sir; I 
want you to give me something else. I have 
been an ugly chap, muster Marsden, to you and 
to master Basil here; and if you would say ‘Forget 
and forgive,’ that’s all I want for this job.” 


' man went on, “ I should a-bin as crooked 
| I der say; but now, muster Marsden, I tell you 


In times past he had been inso- tence; “and so does Basil, I am sure.” 


“If you'd a continnered a rich gentleman,” the 
y ~ 
as ever, 


plain, I’m sorry I ever give you a bad word ; and 
| I’m sorry for all that’s come to you, for you 
| have been a good friend to the poor.” 
| Don’t say any more about it, Sam,” rejoined 
Mr. Marsden; “ you have never done me any real 
‘injury to my knowledge ; and if you had, I hope 
I should as freely forgive you as I hope to be for- 
| given.” 
| ©That’s said like a gentleman,’ Sam re- 
sponded ; “and I will say, sir, that let who wull 
come to this place next, you'll be missed ; and so 
| everybody says, sir; and, let you go where you 
| may, [ wish you and yourn good-luck, muster 
Marsden.”’ So saying, Sam Archer retired, and 
before Mr. Marsden could collect his thoughts he 
had left Willow-lodge. 

Slowly, and with conflicting and painful emo- 
tions, the Marsdens descended, step by step, the 
stairs which they were never to tread again. A 
woman, the wife of a neighbouring cottager, waited 
below to lock the door and take charge of the now 
— house for its new owner. As she took the 
key she burst into tears. 

‘To think that I should have had to see such a 
day as this, sir!” she sobbed. ‘“ I wouldn’t believe it 
when I was told of it at first; but, oh dear, dear!” 

Mr. Marsden was touched with the expression 
of sympathy. He had fancied that there was but 
little feeling among the poor : he had often charged 
them with ingratitude, and sometimes not without 
cause ; and, with a vague idea that his old neigh- 
bours—now that his power to benefit them was 
over—would exult in his downfall, he had en- 
deavoured to avoid them. 

“Tt is kind of you, Mary, to care about my mis- 
fortunes ; but you know there’s nothing very ex- 
traordinary in what has happened. Riches will 
take to themselves wings and fly away, sometimes. 
I hope ee will get employment in the new family 
when they come (the woman had done laundry 
work for the Marsdens) ; I believe the gentleman 
who has bought the lodge has plenty of money and 
a large family. I dare say the change will be an 
advantage to the neighbourhood. Let us hope so.” 

“I'd be glad if you wouldn’t talk so, sir,” said 
the woman; “I wasn’t thinking of any good or 
bad that might come of it to me, Mr. Marsden. 
It was what you and Mr. Basil and the young 
ladies must feel, in going away from a place where 
you have lived and enjoyed so many years. It 
doesn’t seem natural like.” 

“ No doubt it is painful, Mary; but we ought 
to be thankful that we have had the enjoyment of 
wealth so long—-not rebellious, now that God is 
dealing with us as with children, you know, and 
all for our good. Don’t you think so P” 

“It may be so, sir,” she answered; “ but it is 
wonderful you can say so. I have heard some 
people say, Mr. Marsden, when you had been trying 
to comfort them with just such kind o’ words, 
when they were in any trouble: ‘Ah, ’tis easy 
enough for such gentry to talk about being re- 
signed, and all that; but they’d tell a different 
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story if anything had come to them.’ But I 
hope it isn’t true, sir, all that has been said.” 

*T don’t know what you may have heard,” said 
Mr. Marsden ; “ but if you have been told that I 
have not been long released from a debtor’s prison, 
and that everything I once thought my own is 
gone from me, and that I have nothing left but 
the love of my children, and hands and head to 
work with, you have heard nothing but what is 
true.” 

** And you will have to live in London, sir ? ” 
rejoined Mary, in a tone of deep pity. 

“I think it likely, Mary: at least it is our home 
for the present.” 

“ And the dear young ladies, Mr. Marsden—I | 
have thought of them so much—they will live 
there too, then?” 

“Tf Basil and I settle there, I trust they will 
five with us—for a time at least; but they will re- 
main at school till Christmas ; and by that time, 
I hope we shall have a home for them. But don’t 
let us detain you, Mary : you have the key.” | 

“Qh, sir, but there is something I wanted to 
say, if you will not think it bold and forward: 
it is only about the washing, sir; I mean the 
laundry work, You will want somebody to do 
that, if you do live in London, Mr, Marsden.” 

“ Poor woman!” thought Mr. Marsden, “ with 
all her professions of pity and respect, she can- 
not forget self, but grudges the few miserable 
shillings which she fears another may earn. But 
why condemn her when self-interest is the ruling 
passion in this selfish world? I wish she had not 
let it out, though.” 

“ The young ladies’ frocks and other things, sir,” 
the woman continued, in ignorance of the current 
of Mr. Marsden’s thoughts; “and your shirts, 
sir; you know you are always a little particular 
about the frills—and Mr, Basil’s ——” 

Mr. Marsden smiled. ‘“ Iam thinking, Mary,” 
he said, *‘ that we must try if we cannot do without 
frills by and by ; and though I should like to con- 
tinue to empioy you, it will searcely answer to send 
our washing to such a distance from what will be 
our home.” 

“ But, sir, if you would only let me do it,” the | 
woman pleaded ; “ my husband’s brother drives the | 
van, you know, and he would be glad to take your | 
things up and down. It was him, Mr. Marsden, | 
that you got off from being sent to jail, years ago, | 
for being mixed up with poachers, and he has never | 
forgot it, sir, and none of us have forgotten it; nor 
how you sent dinners every day, from your own 
table, sir, when his wife had been ill, and wanted 
nourishing food. Poor Tom was a wild young | 
fellow, sir, in those days, and maybe he is not over | 
steady now ; but he will be glad to show his thank- 
fulness in that way, if you will let him. Besides, 
washing’ comes very expensive in London, sir, no 
doubt you know,” continued the woman, after a 
moment’s hesitation ; ‘‘and I know too,”’ she added, 
with a touch of vanity, “that there’s nobody in 
London that can get up things to Mr. Marsden’s 
mind as I can.” 

“Tl speak to father about it,” whispered 
Basil—for the elder Marsden had walked away a 
few steps, to hide his emotions, perhaps—“ it 
shall be as you wish; but don’t say any more 


” 


{ 


“There is one thing you can do for us, Mary,” 
said Mr. Marsden, when he retraced his steps; “ if 
you will let us wait in your cottage till the coach 
passes, and give us a cup of tea, it will prevent 
the necessity of going to the inn, as we intended.” 

Mary was delighted ; and to think that she had 
not thought of that before! how sorry she was. 
She would run on before, and put on the kettle 
that minute. 

Before the coach came by she had gained her 
point, and secured Mr. Marsden’s washing on her 


| own terms. 


CHAPTER XII. 


INCIDENTS OF A STAGE-COACH JOURNEY.—BASIL MAKES 
ACQUAINTANCE WITH A FRIEND. 

THERE were but two places vacant when the coach 
drew up at the cottage door: one of them was an 
outside seat and the other was an inside. Mr. 
Marsden chose the former, and when Basil stepped 
into the interior he found himself in the company 
of a stout lady—we may not say fair, for her aspect 
was somewhat grim and scowling, and she evinced 
her dissatisfaction at Basil’s entrance by an audible 
grumble at the annoyance of being crowded and 
stifled in a public vehicle. By the lady’s side sat 
a gentleman of middle age, who seemed, by the 
unwillingness with which he made room for the 
youth to pass, to share in her disapprobation. One 
other passenger made up the full complement ; for 
the coach was of the then modern and novel build, 
by which lightness and consequent speed was ob- 
tained at the expense of internal capacity. 

As Basil was about to squeeze into the narrow 
space between the last-mentioned passenger, who 
was a stout man, and the side of the coach, he 
stumbled over what appeared to be a soft bundle 
in the straw at his feet, which, together with the 
sudden starting of the coach, nearly destroyed his 
equilibrium, and threw him forward on to the 
lady’s lap: at the same time a short angry yelp 
from the bundle made him aware that he had put 
his foot on the hide of a living dog. 

“How very clumsy of you, young man,” cried 
the female, angrily; ‘I never saw such awkward- 
ness—never. Couldn’t you see where you were 
treading P” 

“Tam very sorry, ma’am, that I trod upon the 
dog,” said Basil, when he had safely screwed him- 
self into his corner; “ but I really didn’t see—” 

“ You should use your eyes, sir,” interposed the 
middle-aged gentleman of whom we have spoken, 
opening his lips for the first time, in a sleepy tone, 
however. ‘Is the dog hurt, Henny ?” 

* OF course she is, poor darling,” said the lady ; 
“Fan never cries before she is hurt; she is too 
sensible for that.” 

Basil again offered an apology for the confusion 
he had wrought, which was sullenly received by 
the female, who remarked that what was done 
could not be undone, and that it would teach him 
to be more careful another time ; to which observa- 
tion he did not think it needful to reply. 

He had other thoughts to occupy his mind. He 
was leaving behind him the scenes of his child- 
hood, endeared to him by a thousand remem- 
brances of pleasure which could never return, and 
of prosperity which would probably be never re- 
stored. Every step of the road along which the 
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coach was rapidly travelling opened to him, as he 
looked out at the window, some spot over which he 
had rambled in boyish security alone, or as the com- 
panion of his father, or the little protector and 
playfellow of Minnie and Ellen ; and every cottage 
he passed, and every cottager’s child who stood 
still by the road-side, staring at the coach as it 
whirled by, reminded Basil of some trifling event 
in his past short history. If he had been alone he 
might have relieved his tumultuous feelings by 
tears of sorrowful regret ; but he was not alone, 
and, to banish the painful fancies which crowded 
into his mind, he threw himself back into his cor- 
ner and closed his eyes. 

Basil’s thoughts were ere long roughly broken 
in upon by the voice of the stout traveller by his 
side, addressed to the gentleman who sat opposite. 

“ Can thee tell me to whom that place belongs ?” 

Basil instinctively opened his eyes, and looked 
in the direction towards which the finger of the 
Friend by his side—for he was one of that body— 
pointed. It was an unhappy question to Basil, or 
it then seemed so; an abrupt turn of the road had 
spread before the travellers a pleasant prospect of 
hill and dale, gilded with the tints of autumn, and 
over which the setting sun was casting its parting 
beams. At a short distance from the road was the 
deserted house, once Basil’s home. Distance de- 
prived it of the appearance of desolation, which a 
nearer view would have revealed ; and it seemed a 
pleasant picture of rural repose and worldly com- 
petence. The youth hastily withdrew his eyes, 
now dimmed with tears, and hoped that the ques- 
tion might receive no reply. But he was disap- 
pointed in this. The person of whom the question 
was asked seemed acquainted with the road, and to 
have some knowledge of the neighbourhood, though 
not of the inhabitants. 

** That place, sir?” said he, lazily. ‘“ Oh, that’s 
Willow-lodge; shut up now; been recently sold ; 
the former owner of it a great fool, I believe, if 
not a knave, which I suspect ; and has just passed 
the Insolvent Court. That’s the place, Henny,” 
he continued, turning to the lady at his side, “ that 
we came down to look at a month or two ago; ” 
an observation which was received with an un- 
gracious 


“ Humph! as if I didn’t know ¢haé, Mr. Tri- | 


vett.”” 

“ Of course you do, my dear: I only reminded 
you of it,” remarked Mr. Trivett. ‘“ You see, sir,” 
he went on, speaking to the stout Friend, “ I wanted 
to make an investment ; but the place went at too 
high a figure, so we had the journey for nothing.” 

** And the late owner’s name—can thee tell me 
that?” asked the other. 

“ Marsden, sir,” said Mr. Trivett; ‘a low sort 
of man, I should judge.” 

Basil’s cheeks burned as the dialogue proceeded ; 
but, as yet, he kept silence, and the approaching 
twilight, together with the gloom of the dark 
corner in which he sat, concealed his countenance. 
The fast fading light, however, was reflected on the 
other side of the coach, and Basil noted that Mr. 
Trivett wore a disagreeable expression of face— 
pert, assuming, and mean. ‘This was all a fancy, 
perhaps. 

“Thee saidst that he had passed through the 
court for the relief of insolvents,” said the Friend, 








continuing the conversation; “he was a trader, 
therefore, I presume.” 

** Not exactly : Marsden had been in trade, but 
retired from business years ago, as I was told. 
But he was not satisfied with what he had got, I 
suppose, and must needs turn to gambling.” 

“ That is false, whoever says it,” exclaimed Basil, 
who could no longer hold his peace. 

“ Well really!” cried out the lady, in a high 
tone of astonishment and displeasure ; “I never 
heard such impudence in all my life—never.” 

“* What do you mean ?”’ demanded Mr. Trivett of 
the youth, “by telling me that I speak falsely ? 
Who asked you to put in your oar, young man? 
What business have you to interfere in conversa- 
tion that wasn’t addressed to you? It is a pity 
you left school,” he added scornfully, “ before you 
learned manners.” 

“Nay,” interposed the Friend, mildly ; “ thee 
seest, friend, that we were speaking publicly on a 
matter touching too nearly the reputation of an 
absent person ; and it is no breach of good man- 
ners of which our young friend has been guilty ; 
the conversation was general. Probably thee,” 
he continued, turning to Basil, “ knowest more than 
our opposite companion, of the subject of my in- 
quiry. But it matters not. I regret that I asked 
@ question of simple curiosity, which may have pro- 
duced unpleasant feelings in thy mind.” 

Basil bowed courteously, and made no further 
reply; but his opponent was too considerably 
chafed to allow the subject to subside. 

“I wish to know what is false,” he said ; “ and 
whether you apply that term to me.” 

“To anybody, sir, who repeats slander,” said 
Basil warmly. “It is false that Mr. Marsden lost 
his property by gambling.” 

“As you appear to know so much about the 
affairs of Willow-lodge, sir,” continued the other, 
with a sneer, “I suppose you are aware that the 
late owner was mixed up with one of those swind- 
ling joint-stock companies; and if that is not 
gambling, it is very much like it, in my opinion at 
least. What do you think, sir?” Mr. Trivett de- 
manded of the Friend. 

‘It depends on circumstances,” said he; “ and 
I am not prepared to give thee an answer to a 
question of so broad and general a nature. But 
as thou seest the subject is not agreeable to our 
young friend, we will, in kindness and courtesy, 
turn to some other.” 

“Oh!” rejoined Mr. Trivett, “ I have no wish to 
disturb the young gentleman’s equanimity ;” and 
for a brief space there was silence, broken only by 
the asthmatic snores of the lady’s lap companion. 
But before long the conversation was resumed by 
Mr. Trivett’s recurring to the subject, which he 
did not seem disposed to dismiss altogether from 
his mind. 

“These joint-stock companies,” he said, “are 
nothing more nor less than schemes for getting 
rich without labour—have been, I should rather 
say—for the rage is over now that so many of the 
bubbles have burst. The old state lotteries were 
bad enough; but these companies have done more 
harm to the morals of the country than ever the 
lotteries accomplished.” 

“No doubt,” said the stout traveller, “ many of 
the schemes were insane speculations, and many 
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were got up with a view to defraud, as thee says ; 
but we should not mix them up in one sweeping 
condemnation. 
that much loss and misery have been produced by 
the eagerness with which men have embarked their 
property rashly, and therefore unwisely, in many 
foolish undertakings, to the neglect of their proper 
business, and have been roughly awakened from 
their dreams.” 

“ Ay,” said Mr. Trivett, “I know it to my cost ; 
not that I have been a shareholder in any of ’em; 
but I know those who have. It wasn’t long ago— 
three or four months, say—that I had a begging 


letter from the Fleet prison, of all places in the | 


world, from a foolish crack-brained cousin of mine, 
who, of all things, had taken up the trade of an 
auth ; and not content with committing that 
folly, had added to it by speculating in one of these 
companies, which was soon smashed. And having 
ruined himself and family, he had the assurance 
to write to me, to ask me to help him out of the 
scrape.” 

“Which thee didst not agree to, I presume,” 
suggested the Friend. 

“Well, sir, Iam almost ashamed to say that I 
did render him assistance, and did not receive even 
a bare ‘thank ye’ for it—I suppose because I did 
not do all that he had brass enough to expect. And 
that is all the gratitude one gets for doing a kind 
action,” added Mr. Trivett, in a tone of strong 
disgust. 

“ Didn’t I tell you how it would be, Valentine?” 
said the lady. “If you had taken my advice; 
but there! you are always so soft-hearted. I never 
saw anybody like you—never! ” 

Basil had listened to Mr. Trivett’s tale with a 
suspicion, which, at the close of this conjugal 
dialogue, amounted to a certainty, that he had 
strangely fallen into the company of the cousin of 
his friend Mr. Douglas. Naturally warm-tem- 
pered, and previously excited by the accusation 
which had been launched against his father, and 
furthermore indignant at the meanness and ingra- 
titude of his travelling companion, he once more 
interrupted the discourse. 

“You have forgotten the first half of your 
story, sir,” he said hastily. 

“What now, young sir?” demanded Mr. Tri- 
vett, contemptuously. “ What have you to say 
about it ?” 

“You have forgotten to tell about the hundred 
pounds that your cousin paid down once, to save 
you from 

The first effect of this question was a dead and 


Lian suence; which gave way, at length, to a | 


violent outburst of wrath from Mr. Trivett, and a 
gasping effort of nature on the part of the stout 
lady. The sun had some time gone down, and the 
coach lamps were not yet lighted; but it needed 


neither sunlight nor lamplight to exhibit the ex- | 


cess of passion which laboured to find vent in the 
hoarse bass of the one, and the shrill treble of the 
other voice which Basil’s luckless speech had 
evoked. “ Impertinence,” “ unauthorised interfer- 
ence,” “audacious insolence,’ were among the 
mildest terms which assailed our youth from both 
quarters, coupled with.the threat that, at the 
slightest further provocation, the offender should 


be expelled from the coach. At length, that is, as 


It is not to be disputed, however, | 


; shall I tell that part of the story ?” | 


soon as he could obtain a hearing, the peace-maker 
again interposed. w 

“ Friend,” he said calmly, and he Jaid his hand, 
as he said it, on the arm of Mr. Trivett; “ thee 
| must not threaten violence here. And it becomes 
| thee,” he continued, addressing Basil, “ to remem- 
ber that to refrain from speaking, is ofttimes wis- 
| dom, especially in the young. Thine is not the 
| soft answer which turneth away wrath,” he added ; 
“and thou hast yet to learn, by experience, that 
the tongue is an unruly member ; and that if there 
is a time to speak, there is also atime to keep 
silence.” 

Peace being thus partially restored, the stout 
traveller attempted to turn the conversation into 
another channel, but unsuccessfully, Mr. Trivett 
seemed to have received a quietus ; Mrs. Trivett 
slept, or pretended to sleep; and Basil, now that 
the excitement had passed away, was more dis- 
posed to silent reflection than to respond to the 
good-natured overtures of the Friend. At length 
the outskirts of London were reached, as long rows 
of houses and shops, and vistas of lamps, now 
| lighted, testified. The coach presently stopped, 

and the coachman, opening the door, assisted Mrs. 

Trivett to descend the steps, still holding her fa- 

vourite in her arms. Mr. Trivett followed, wish- 

ing the stout traveller good night, and snarling to 

Basil as he passed, by way of a closing exhortation, 

that the next time they travelled together he should 
| recommend —— 

“Now then, sir: can’t wait. here all night, 
said the coachman; “ you should have said your 
_ say before.” 
| Basil looked out at the coach window, as the 
coachman was mounting the box, in time to per- 
ceive the name of Trivett, surmounted by three 
gilded balls, and underwritten “ pawnbroker,” over 
the door of the shop into which his travelling com- 
panions entered. The next moment the coach was 
again whirling onwards. 

For some little time the stout traveller, who 
had shifted his seat, seemed to be studying Basil's 
countenance by the light of the thickly studded 

| street and shop lamps. Apparently the result was 
favourable, for he presently addressed him in a 
tone of mingled kindness and respect. 

“Thee has twice spoken warmly this evening, 
young friend,” he said. “It is the generous 

| ardour of youth; but thee will learn, as thee passes 
through the world, that it is sometimes wise to 
hold our peace, even from good.” 

“T don’t think, sir,” said Basil, “that you 
would blame me if you knew 

“If I were to know what? if the question be a 
fair one,” rejoined the Friend, when he found that 
the young man hesitated. “I do not seek thy 
confidence,” he added; “ but if it be freely given, 
it shall not be abused.” 

“If you were to know that my name is Mars- 
den,” said Basil; “ and that the Mr. Marsden 
whom that man accused of gambling is my father.” 

“Indeed, I do not blame thee, then,” said the 
gentleman, with additional kindness in his tone; 
“and I will not press upon thee for farther confi- 
dence. I ought, indeed, to apologise to thee, for 
having unintentionally introduced a subject which 
has given thee pain.” 

“You did not intend to give me pain,” Basil 
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rejoined; “and I should like to prove to you that 
my father is neither a fool nor a knave, as that man 
called him.” 

‘“‘ Tell me what thou pleasest,” said the Friend ; 
and Basil briefly narrated the story of his father’s 
misfortunes. 


**T thank thee for thy frankness and ingenuous- | 


ness,” said the elder traveller; “and now, thou 
sayest, thy father and thyself are reduced to seek 
employment in this wide and crowded city. Cheer 
up, young man; thou wilt be dfrected and 
supported, I trust and believe. Thy father has 
friends, doubtless, who will promote his interest 
and thine. 
camest to offend our fellow traveller the second 
time. Thy father is not the cousin of whom he 
and thee did speak P ” 

“ Oh no, sir: the cousin is a gentleman whom I 
met lately, and who has behaved kindly to me. 
But I am not sure that I ought to repeat what 
I was told in confidence.” 

* Assuredly not ; I will not tempt thee todo so.” 

“ Only,” continued Basil, “I must ask you to 
believe that the ingratitude has been on the part 
of the man who just left the coach.” 

‘**T can easily believe that,” said the stout tra- 


But thee hast not told me how thou | 


ised commerce. That it was in vogue among the 
ancient Greeks there is abundant evidence, and jt 
is most likely that they derived it from the Phe. 
Nicians, whose extensive commerce forbids us to 
suppose that they were strangers to the custom 
which the commonest requirements of a large 
traffic would naturally call into being. From the 
Greeks it may be traced, etymologically at least, 
to the Romans; and among these conquerors of 
the world we find it a common and every-day 
business, conducted in a manner strikingly analo- 
_ gous, considering the means which the Romans 
had at their disposal, to the mode of proceeding 
prevailing among ourselves at the present hour. 
| Thus the property to be sold was first advertised 
| by affixing a placard (Jibellus or tabella) to a 
| pillar (pilam or columnam), as Seneca tells us, in 
| some public place. Every auction was obliged to 
| be held in public, and there were courts in the 
| Forum, called atria auctionaria, or auction- 
| courts, where the auctions were held. Before the 
| sale commenced, a spear was mounted aloft as a 
| signal—a custom supposed to be derived from the 
, fact that in earlier times only the property con- 
| quered from the enemy in war was sold in this 
| way ; and the phrase, swb hasta venire (to come 


veller ; “at least, it appeared to me that thou | under the spear) was equivalent to the phrase now 
wast acquainted with circumstances which that | in use among us, “to come under the hammer.” 
person preferred to remain in concealment. But | A Roman sale differed from an English one, how- 
thee art a singular youth: if thee dost champion- | ever, in some noteworthy particulars. The 
ise every injured person thee meets, thee will have | bidders, for instance, were not allowed to squabble 








enough to do in passing through the world.” 
“Tam sorry for it, sir,” replied Basil. 
“Sorry, on what account, my young friend ? ” 
“Sorry, sir, that you should think of there 
being so many injured persons to championise.” 
“It is so, nevertheless,” rejoined the Friend. 
“ But that is nothing to the purpose; will thee 
give me thy present address P” 
Basil did this, and the coach shortly afterwards 
arrived at its destination. 


THE SKETCHER IN LONDON. 

THE SALE BY AUCTION. 

PART I.—INTRODUCTORY. 
A saLe by auction may be regarded as the ultima 
vatio of necessity under some one or other of its 
various forms, which, being always imperative, 
admits neither of neglect nor delay ; it may be a 
legal necessity, an equitable one, or one of a 
pressing pecuniary nature ; but, as a general rule, 
unless a definite necessity of some kind or other 
enforces the prompt and immediate conversion of 


property into its equivalent in cash, a sale by | 
auction, for obvious reasons, will not take place. | 
It is an excellent thing, however, that, under the | 


ade: of exigencies to which all are more or 
ess liable, or of circumstances which may render 
the final division of property among the persons 
who are jointly entitled to it desirable, the sale 
by auction presents itself as a readily practicable 
means of effecting that object. 

The auction is an institution, if such it may be 


; and chaffer and gabble with one another, or with 
| the auctioneer, as they do with us. There was 
|a@ degree of the solemnity of justice attached to 
| the Roman auction. A public crier invariably 
| acted as mouth-piece to all the bidders present ; 
| they, if they accepted the price he named, held up 
| their fingers; he then advanced his price, and 
| kept on advancing until only one finger was 
visible. The auctioneer, who was always the 
magistrate of the district, kept an eye on the pro- 
ceedings, and finally adjudged the lot to the 
| owner of the persevering finger. A _ licensed 
| broker was also present, who noted down the 
| price of each lot as it was sold, and claimed the 
| money from the purchaser, giving him in ex- 
| change a written authority to receive the goods. 
| It will be seen from the above that but little 
material alteration, and perhaps less improvement, 
| has been effected in the conduct of sales by 
auction since the days when Cicero resorted ad 
tabulam to purchase a curious manuscript or a 
rare vase, or the spendthrift of the latter days of 
the empire sent his property sub hasta to furnish 
the means of a debauch. In some modified form 
or other, the auction has been recognised by all 
nations who have had anything to buy or sell, 
each adopting the mode which accorded best with 
| their national temperament. The Spanish auctions 
| are more like the old Roman than either the 
| French or the Dutch, and are conducted with be- 
| coming gravity. The Parisian auction-room is a 
perfect Babel if the lower classes happen to be 
| interested in its decisions; while the phlegmatic 
| Hollander manages it with a kind of dull de- 








called, which, beyond all question, had its origin | corum, of which a spice might with advantage be 
at a period of very remote antiquity, and probably, | infused into our own method: in some cases, 
could it be traced to its first rise, would be found | when the property to be sold is of importance, he 
coeval with the birth of the first system of civil- | will light an end of candle, during the burning 
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of which any one is at liberty to bid, but whose 
extinction awards the subject of competition to 
the last speaker. In many parts of the world a 
species of sale by auction prevails, which, pro- 
perly speaking, is a misnomer, and should be 
called a sale by reduction—as it is not by increase, 
but by decrease of the sums bid, that the lots are 
disposed of. This plan is common among fisher- 
men on our own and neighbouring coasts, who, 
acting as their own auctioneers, will put up a 
catch of fish at a certain price, lowering the sum 
by degrees until some one of the by-standers 
holds up his hand; and he who is thus the first 
bidder is the buyer. 

It would seem that there is no limit to the im- 
portance that may be attached to a sale by 
auction. Once now and then in the course of 
years it happens that a single sale will agitate the 
whole civilised world. Not many years ago, on 
the decease of a certain cardinal at Rome, whose 
collection of works of art and antiquities had ob- 
tained a world-wide celebrity, the sale of his 
property by auction was announced to the public 
some sixteen months before it would take place. 
Catalogues were circulated throughout both hemi- 
spheres, and as the prescribed period approached, 
artists and connoisseurs from every court in 
Europe, speculators from the United States, and 
commissioned agents from the colonies, poured 
into Rome, where for months they remained con- 
summating the dispersion of the gatherings of a 
long life. In like manner, the sale of the picture- 
gallery of the late marshal Soult, who was known 
to have plundered the Peninsula of the choicest 
works of Murillo, attracted the wealthy, or their 
agents, from all parts of the Continent. Many 
other examples might be referred to, of com- 
paratively recent occurrence, in France, Belgium, 
and Germany, to which, however, we need not 
refer, but pass on to glance at our own country, 
where it is probable that the sales by auction are 
as numerous as in all the rest of Europe taken 
together, and which, as a consequence, present us 
with some of the most remarkable phases of our 
subject. 

It must be something like five-and-thirty years, 
now, since the sale of the marvellous treasures of 
Fonthill Abbey excited the interest and the curi- 
osity of the English. The misfortunes of Beck- 
ford, their accomplished proprietor, had rendered 
the step indispensable ; but the exclusive spirit 
which, during his prosperity, had barred his mag- 
nificent shrine from the gaze of the curious, threw 
impediments in the way even of those who alone, 
by the expenditure of their money, could ad- 
minister relief. Admission was denied to all who 
were not proprietors of a catalogue, to be pur- 
chased only at the cost of a guinea. Such was 
the fame, however, of the unparalleled collection, 
that eight thousand of these catalogues were sold, 
and multitudes rushed from all parts of the king- 
dom to wander for once in the grounds so long 
forbidden, and to luxuriate for a brief space in the 
contemplation of such miracles of art and wealth as 
had never before been laid open to the inspection 
of the curious. So great was the crowd, that do- 
mestic accommodation was not to be secured at 
any price for one half of it. Speculators, who 
brought tents and pitched them on the spot, 





realised heavy sums by their hire. Carts, car- 
riages, wagons, the humblest shed or extemporised 
shelter, were coveted for sleeping-places ; and we 
remember paying five shillings ourselves for the 
liberty of sharing for one night, with eight others, 
the interior of a small tented vehicle, dismounted 
from its wheels and pitched like a gipsey’s camp- 
bed upon the ground. The sale lasted thirty- 
three days, and it was reported that above a 
million of money was realised by it, including 
the 330,000/. paid by Mr. Farquhar for the abbey 
itself, which afterwards, owing to the imprudent 
haste with which it had been built, had to be 
taken down, the tower having fallen. Some of 
the specimens, said to be unique, brought almost 
fabulous sums. All of them, however, were not 
sold at the auction; among others, the famous 
St. Catherine of Raphael, which was subsequently 
removed to Mr. Beckford’s tower at Lansdowne, 
near Bath, and some years before his death was 
sold to the nation for 5250/7. and is now in the 
National Gallery. There has been no sale by 
auction, since that at Fonthill, which has at all 
vied with it either in the value and rarity of 
the property disposed of, or in the general interest 
it excited. 

When, seven or eight years ago, the contents 
of the duke of Buckingham’s mansion at Stowe 
were advertised for sale, a feeling approaching to 
that which the Fonthill sale occasioned was again 
apparent. Multitudes, who had no intention to 
buy, purchased the catalogues for the privilege of 
inspecting the princely residence honoured as the 
temporary abode of majesty; and, taking advan- 
tage of the rail as far as Wolverton, made fre- 
quent excursions to the lordly domain, whose 
classic groves and picturesque recesses formed ad- 
mirable bowers for picnic enjoyments. It was our 
lot to pass three pleasant days on the spot, to 
which no powers of description could do adequate 
justice, and where all that art and nature can do 
towards rendering earth a paradise seemed to 
have been lavishly done. The shady walks, by 
sheets of pellucid water, the umbrageous groves, 
the classical temples, the subterranean grottoes, 
would have been the realisation of a poet’s dream, 
but for the anomalous intrusion into the fancied 
haunts of nymph and hamadryad of undeniably 
low faces from Houndsditch and St. Mary Axe, of 
dusty dealers from Wardour-street and Soho, and 
chapmen and upholsterers from Broker-row. 
Wandering dreamily among these bosky slopes of 
fairy-land, we were startled from our reverie—not 
by the sounds of those “ airy tongues that syllable 
men’s names”=—not by olian music softly 
sighing in response to the summer wind that 
whispered through the dense foliage—but by very 
matter-of-fact intonations in the cockney dialect. 
We saw, in the magnificent saloon where the 
auctioneer had reared his throne, the chopfallen 
expression of material greatness “under the 
hammer,” and a very instructive, although hu- 
miliating, sight it is. We witnessed the sale of 
the masterpieces of Rembrandt; of that picture 
especially of the “ Unjust Steward,” which it was 
worth a weary pilgrimage to see; of the finest 
works of the “ savage Rosa,” and a long list of 
minor gems of art. We saw the gorgeous bed in 
which her majesty reposed, knocked down for one- 
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twelfth of its cost to a speculating broker; and, 
with many others, we reaped, at the expense of an | 
imprudent nobleman, a practical commentary upon 
the homely adage, “ borrowing leads to sorrow- 
ing.’’ The Stowe sale, we believe, answered its 
purpose by releasing the proprietor from his 
financial difficulties; but it is said, from some | 
cause or other, to have been the reverse of profit- 
able to the majority of the buyers. | 





GOLOWIN’S BANISHMENT TO SIBERIA. | 
CHAPTER V. 

THE succeeding weeks passed without further 
adventure. Romanow’s wounds, trifling in them- | 
selves, healed in a few days, so that he could take | 
his part in the chase with his fellow exiles. We 
make use of this interval, however, to give our | 
readers some notes on natural history, which the 
fear of being tedious induced us to omit in their 
proper place. 

The Creator has everywhere provided for the 
wants of his creatures. The terrible cold of | 
Siberia and the Polar regions would render life 
insupportable by man and beast without some 
special provision. The animals there are accord- 
ingly protected from the intensity of the climate 
by excellent fur skins. The Siberian bear seems | 
to be a peculiar species of that animal. He is a | 
head taller than the common brown bear, is long- | 
legged and long-necked, heavier, and more feroci- , 
ous. - The Siberian bear, too, unlike other Bruins, | 
is not fond of honey. Vegetable food is rare with 
him: he lives like a beast of prey on the flesh 
of other animals, His skin is hairy, and of a 
brown colour outside, while the inner part has a 
very soft, thick, fine wool. Even the soles of his 
feet are covered with hair. The animal has, con- 
sequently, a noiseless step, and, were he not so 
lazy, might glide securely upon his prey. Hap- 
pily, he adopts another mode of attack. He ascends 
one of the great pines, lies quiet among the thick 
branches, and then suddenly falls like a ball from 
his hiding-place among the stray hares, reindeer, or 
elks. He often fasts for along time, so that he is 
capable of devouring a middling-sized deer at one 
sitting, leaving nothing but the skin, which he 
entirely clears out. Exiles affirm that they have 
observed him at such a meal, and that he has been | 
noticed to continue eating incessantly for seven 
hours. Upon man he rushes with stupid obstinacy, | 
and will not shrink from encountering even a 
superior number of opponents. His sight and | 
hearing seem feeble, but his scent is very keen: 
strong as he is, however, a sharp blow on the mid- 
dle of his nose will often kill him. He rests 
in winter, like all his species ; but he does not sleep | 
80 uninterruptedly as the common brown bear, 
nor does he suck his paws, but simply rolls himself 
up like a ball and sticks his head between his legs. | 
In this position he is often covered under a deep 
bed of snow in the thicket, so that his presence is 
not discernible. Woe, however, to the unfortunate 
being who shall awaken or disturb him; the bear 
is swiftly upon him to knock him down with his 
dreadful paws, or to grasp and tear him. 


The sable, so often alluded te, is the most cele- | 


brated of the fur animals of Siberia, and corresponds 


with our marten. 


His fur about the throat is not 
of a brighter colour than that of the marten’s, 


and he is rather smaller than that animal. For- 
merly the sable was very abundant in all parts of 
Siberia; but the constant search after him has 


diminished the race, and he is now only taken in 


large numbers in the mountainous districts. A 


| beautiful black sable skin is worth seventy roubles, 


and a whole suit of sables costs ten thousand 
roubles.* The sable is a quick, cunning animal, 
which courageously attacks many larger beasts 
and makes them his prey. He strangles hares, 
poultry, and mice ; follows the track of the hunt- 
ing bears to share their feasts, feeding, however, 


' also on berries, of which he secures a store in the 


hollow of the trees in which he nestles. He is 
easily tamed, but always retains his biting propen- 
sities as well as his dislike to rest. In stormy 
weather the electricity makes him sleepy and stupid; 
at other times sables are very active and playful 
with one another. 

Another animal of this kind is the periwiska, 
which has a streaked and beautiful fur called the 
salamander skin. Our sportsmen found many 
such skins, but did not value them highly ; and un- 
fortunately we neither find in their descriptions or 
elsewhere, any particular account of the animal 
just named. 

A third inhabitant of Siberia is the ermine, which 
was formerly supposed to be the same as the weasel, 


| while at the same time it was believed to be white 


only in winter. These errors have been long ex- 
ploded. The ermine is much more abundant than 
the sable, and decidedly larger than the weasel; 
the skins are collected in Siberia for merchandise, 
but are not so highly prized, because they are 
easily soiled, and, growing very yellow, thus lose 
their beauty. Hares, elks, and reindeer need little 
description; the wolf, the grey fox, and other 
animals before alluded to, may also be passed over. 
We must remark, however, that a number of birds 
live in the woods, even through the winter, and 
feed on the larvee of insects. Many birds too, well 
known in our own country, are found there; as 
woodpeckers, kingfishers, ravens, crows, marsh and 
water fowl, etc. Nature, even in this wild and un- 
fruitful territory, is by no means solitary and poor; 
vegetation reveals her manifold variety as well as 
the diversified colouring found in milder climes. 

To return to our exiles; the weather had now 
changed. The wind, too, having veered round, a 
temperature of 6 or 8 degrees above zero enabled the 
little party to be more in the open air than here- 
tofore, and they were rejoiced at again beholding 
the tops of the trees gilded by the sunbeams. 
The indefatigable Sajew made a storehouse, to which 
the furs, that had annoyed the noses of the inmates 
of the hut by their smell, might be removed ; 
while the others were partly engaged in cooking, 
partly in splitting wood. : 

One day, just as Golowin was conveying 2 
burden of timber into the hut, a distant and un- 
usual sound caught his ear, so that he let the load 
fall, uttering a cry of joy. A strong south wind 
whistled among the trees, and rustled in the green 
tops of the pines. Golowin listened. Yes—it 
sounded like the roll of a sledge. His hope of 





* A rouble is equal to 3s. 13d. ; therefore 70 roubles are about 


10/., and 10,000 roubles 15007. 
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ADVENTURE WITH SIBERIAN SMUGGLERS. 


rescue and return from this distant desert sud- 
denly revived, and he exclaimed: “I hear the 
roll of a sledge! there are our deliverers.” 

The exiles threw down what they had in hand, 
and, pale with a fearful joy, they stood listening. 
Bat the wind had taken a turn, or Golowin was 
mistaken, for they heard nothing, and Romanow 
said mournfully: “Alas! it was but the wind 
whistling through the trees.” 

“No, no,” said Golowin, hastily, “I was not de- 
ceived; there are strangers in our neighbour- 
hood.” 

They again listened, and Stroganow at last. de- 
¢ ared that he really heard a similar distant sound. 
2 Perhaps the border Cossacks are near,” said he; 

or can the commissioners of tribute have arrived 
so soon? This is but the end of December. Or 
they may be Tartars from the next post-guard.” 


These speculations were soon set at rest. The 
sound approached ; the bells of great dogs were 
audible ; and the wood resounded with the erack- 
ing of whips. At this unwonted noise the exiles 
laid aside everything, and ran to the rocks by the 
river, the point at which they might expect first 
to discern the new-comers. Four sledges and 
three riders came from the south. Large mastiffs, 
Thibetian dogs, ran bellowing in front, and ap- 
peared as if they would destroy our friends as 
soon as they saw them. But a loud whistle re- 


| called the formidable animals, and the new-comers 


stopped on seeing the exiles. 

“Who are you?” they called out in Rus- 
sian. 

“ Russians—exiles.” 

“ How came you here? This is not a criminal 
station.” j 
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“We found out the place ourselves, and built 
here,” said Golowin. 

‘Who permitted you? Did the soldiers of the 
next station put no hindrance in your way P Do 
they not come here? Are you not provided with 
bread and brandy by them P” 

These and many other questions were so rapidly 
put, that the exiles could scarce answer yes or no. 
They soon found, however, that they had no officers 
before them, but rather the reverse. The two 
best-dressed among the strangers conferred to- 
gether, got down, and advanced to greet our party, 
with all the courtesy of well-bred people who had 
lived in good society. 

“ Are we safe from disturbance by the Cossacks 
and other soldiers ? ” 

“The guard only visits us about once a month, 
for it is sixteen or eighteen miles to the next sta- 
tion,” said Stroganow. 

“ We fear not the border-guard, but do not wish 
to be disturbed in our business,” said one who | 
wore a splendid velvet coat, lined with fur. “ Gen- 
tlemen, the empress of Russia gains enough from 
these provinces, if you deliver the appointed num- | 
ber of skins, Twenty-three sable skins are de- 
manded of each man; and if this number is not | 
complete, the commissioner is satisfied with two 
ermines for each sable, or six fox skins, or four 
wolf skins. You would be great fools to furnish 
more than is required. If you have any over, we > 
are here to engage in a fair exchange with you.” 

“You are merchants, then?” said Stroganow, 
surprised. 

“ Yes, though the government favours us with 
the honourable title of smugglers and rogues,” re- 
plied the stranger, carelessly. 

* But where do you live? and ‘what are your 
names P 

“What use would it be for you to know? 
Enough, if we can do business together. Be 
wise, and use your opportunity. 
with bread, meal, brandy, powder and shot, flints, 





|in exchange. 


and among them several particularly fine suits, 
The skins were spread out, and the merchants 
opened their eyes wide when they beheld such 
costly treasures. They were quickly counted, 
sorted, and the requisite number set aside, that 
the exiles might not be endangered should a go- 
vernment commissioner arrive at an unwonted 
time. The smugglers picked out all the best furs 
for themselves, while Golowin and his companions 
looked on with surprise. There were altogether 
thirty-seven sables of the most expensive kind, 
ninety-one ermines, and a good number of fox, 
os and other skins, remaining for merchan- 
ise. 

Golowin saw the unfairness of this proceeding, 
and, shaking his head gravely, remonstrated with 
his companions. The smugglers seeing this, or- 
dered bread, brandy, salt meat, and glasses to be 
brought. As soon as the poor exiles once more 
enjoyed the unspeakable luxury of the bread and 
other prepared food, and had drunk a good glass of 
schnapps (a drink to which all grown persons are 


accustomed in Russia), their hesitation vanished, 


and they began the sale. Alas! how many thus 
in life, and with far less temptation, sacrifice the 
dictates of their conscience to considerations of 
sensual indulgence! The prudent Golowin with 
difficulty induced them not to have merely brandy 
By his advice they took only one 
small barrel of brandy, three barrels of meal, three 


| rifles, together with a sufficient quantity of powder 


and shot, linen shirts, some pairs of stockings, and 


' similar necessaries. 


When the business was concluded the subject 


_was changed, and the strangers took a view of the 


We are supplied | 


swords, linen, spices, salt, and such things; and ' 


are willing to exchange.” 

“‘ But if it is discovered,” said Golowin. 

“That is your affair. 
ceive the commissioners P Are you obliged to tell 
that you exchanged furs for necessaries P Will the 
government trouble itself to enable you to live 
here? Will it inquire how you subsist P Ha, ha, 
ha!” and the stranger laughed heartily. ‘“ You 
are the first man who has shown so much considera- 
tion. Our stay must be short, and our provisions 
are coming to an end. We have many bargains 
to make on our return. Resolve.” 

Had our exiles been under the influence of up- 


arrangements of the exiles. These they thonght 
excellent—better indeed than they had met with 
anywhere else ; and they admired the contrivances 
by which they had overcome the difficulties of their 
situation. 

“Do you know where you are living ?” asked 
one of the traders. 

The exiles confessed that they had very uncer- 
tain conjectures on this point. The merchant 


, added : “ The river by which your house stands is 


Is it very difficult to de- | 


| position of their dwelling-place. 


right principle, they would have declined this pro- | 


position, and preferred the sweet satisfaction of 
doing right to the acquisition of an advantage by 
unjustifiable means. But we are describing life 
as it too commonly is in Russia—not as it should 
be. A system of peculation and defrauding preys, 
as is well known, on the vitals of the government 


—to cheat which is too often considered as nothing | 


wrong. 


The exiles looked at one another, and, with the | 


exception of Golowin, soon made up their minds. 
They already possessed a rich store of furs, far 
above the number required by the government, 


called the Angara, and flows out of the Great 
Baikal sea. Scarcely 200 miles south of you 
lies the great city of Irkutsch, and we come from 
thence.” 

The exiles were not a little astonished by this 
account. They had certainly wondered that, in 
spite of being half-way through December, there 
remained so much daylight ; and the great change 
in the weather was another proof of the southerly 
The beautiful 
forest which liberally provided them with all kinds 
of animals, was one of the marks that they had 
been happily led, not into the most desolate, but 
| into the mildest possible region. Still they were 
far enough towards the north to pine away for- 
gotten in the wilderness, and to meet with a me- 
lancholy end. If they calculated the geographical 
position of their dwelling, about the 44th degree 
of north latitude, then of course they were 5 de- 
| greés lower than St. Petersburg; but the frozen 
plains and mountains around them, with the ex- 
treme cold, convinced them that very different 
rules of heat are fixed by the nature of the country. 
| The merchants now prepared to depart. 
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“If your journey to this part should be dis- 
covered! what then?” said Stronganow to the 
elder smuggler. 

“We are not afraid of the Cossacks, and we 
know how to deal with the officials ;’’ and he made 
a significant motion with his thumb and forefinger, 
“ We care little for most of these people.” 

The exiles were surprised; and the merchant 
told, with smiles, how he had been once seized by 
the border-guard and custom-oflicers, but had, by 
handsome presents, escaped without any great 
danger to his head. That they were ready for 
deeds of violence was evident, for they had ex- 
cellent rifles, and a good number of trusty Tartar 
servants, whose courage had often supported them 
onsuch occasions. They, however, avoided collisions 
with the border toll-guard, and thus carried on their 
business safely. 

And so it is even now in Russia. Smuggling is 
extremely common, and the Russian government 
loses the best and most costly part of the captured 
fur stores of Siberia. Smugglers infest the coun- 
try in large numbers during winter, take the most 
valuable fur suits, convey them across the southern 
boundary, where the Chinese, Tartar, Persian, and 
Turkish markets are fixed ; and thus the inhabit- 
ants of these countries are enabled to adorn them- 
selves with the most superb furs. Unjustifiable 
as such a system is, it is one of the penalties which 
a despotic government pays. The mines in Siberia 
are worked at the expense of government by the 
exiles, under the inspection of appointed officers. 
They all lie near the borders of Russia, mostly in 
the Ural mountains, and in the mountainous dis- 
tricts between the Oby and the mining mountains. 
There can be but little embezzlement in this work ; 
yet even here the loss to the government is calcu- 
lated at one-third of the gain. 

In the evening the merchants took leave, re- 
mounted their sledges, and returned across the 
river southward. Our friends saw them depart 
with sorrow, not unmingled with that conscious- 
ness of uneasy feeling which marks every devia- 
tion from a right course. They set to work, 
however, to bury their stores in the back part 
of their dwelling ; Sajew made a covering over 
theta without delay: he also prepared a wooden 
case for the flint and powder store, where it would 
be concealed from the sight of the government 
officers. ‘The necessity for concealment is ever the 
penalty that wrong-doing brings with it. 

The next day they proposed going out hunting, 
in order to instil respect among the wolves, who 
howled around their hut by hundreds at night, 
and to revenge the death of poor Yermanoff. 


THE BOMBARDMENT OF ALGIERS. 


In the long roll of Britain’s naval achievements, 
there is one victory which even peace-loving people 
may regard with something much akin to a feel- 
ing of satisfaction. We allude to the bombard- 
ment of Algiers—a terrible, yet, unless we con- 
cede the unlawfulness of war under any circum- 
stances, a justifiable example of what British 
skill and valour can achieve in a righteous cause ; 
for it was an enterprise prompted, not by ambition 
nor a lust of glory and conquest, but solely by 


| what was conceived to be the imperative voice of 
outraged humanity. For centuries the states ot 
| Barbary had habitually seized the vessels of Chris- 
| tian nations when peacefully voyaging on the high 
seas, and landed them to drag their crews through a 
life of hopeless slavery—slavery, too, of the most 
inhuman kind. Experience had proved that it 
was in vain to negotiate and make treaties with 
the cruel and fanatic barbarians, with a view to 
the suppression of their atrocious practices. 
Nothing but an awful infliction, it was considered, 
could convince them that the time had at length 
arrived when civilised Europe would no longer 
tolerate their savage piracies. Hence the neces- 
sity for the expedition against Algiers—the strong- 
hold of the Barbary pirates, and a place which they 
deemed impregnable. 

In 1815, a squadron of American ships of war 
visited the coast of Barbary, and captured a large 
Algerine frigate. Having thus obtained many 
Algerine prisoners, commodore Decator exchanged 
them for ten United States subjects in the hands 
of the dey of Algiers, and made treaties with the 
latter personage, and with the regencies of Tunis 
and Tripoli, at which latter place the Americans 
ransomed a few Italians and Danes. Early in 
1816, lord Exmouth, a British admiral, not less 
renowned for his professional skill and bravery 
than for the amiable and admirable qualities of 
his private character, had induced the dey of 
Algiers to consent, by treaty, to restore no less 
than 1792 miserable Christian slaves, of various 
nations, to the freedom of which they had been so 
iniquitously deprived by his barbarous subjects. 
Hardly, however, had lord Exmouth returned 
from his mission, when, in the words of an his- 
torian, “on the 23rd of May, at Bona, near 
Algiers, the crews of between 300 and 400 small 
vessels engaged in the coral-fishery were barba- 
reusly massacred by a band of 2000 Turkish, 
Levantine, and Moorish troops.” An act of such 
wholesale turpitude thrilled Britain with horror 
and indignation, and a powerful squadron was im- 
mediately prepared to attack Algiers itself. On 
the 28th of July, 1816, lord Exmouth sailed from 
Plymouth with about twenty vessels of war, five 
being line-of-battle ships, five heavy frigates, and 
the residue brigs-of-war, bomb-vessels, &c. At 
Gibraltar this squadron was joined by the Dutch 
expedition under admiral Van de Capellan, com- 
prising five fine frigates and a corvette: so that 
altogether the combined fleet was a formidable 
force, but by no means larger than was necessary 
to attack such a strongly fortified place as Algiers 
with any prospect of success. The co-operation of 
the Dutch squadron was unexpected, and entirely 
owing to the desire of admiral Capellan to aid in 
the chastisement of a nest of pirates. 

On the voyage, lord Exmouth regularly exer- 
cised the crews of his fleet at ball-practice, both 
with single guns and broadsides. In his own 
ship, the captains of every gun daily fired at a 
target of singularly ingenious construction, sus- 
pended from the fore-topmast-studding-sail-boom, 
and such was the expertness speedily acquired by 
the men, that they could hit a bottle hung in the 
centre of the target, ten times out of fourteen on 
the average. Other wise preparations were made 





for the deadly encounter which was deemed 
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inevitably near at hand. The flat-bottomed boats | moment several hundreds of Algerine soldiers 
were prepared to discharge congreve war-rockets ; | were standing fully exposed on the parapet of the 
the ships’ launches were each fitted with a mole, and it is related that Exmouth, with highly 
howitzer and the captain of every ship obtained | characteristic humanity, “ waved his hat for them 
a plan of the Algiers forts, and precise instructions | to retire,” and that they either despised or mis- 
where to place his vessel in action. understood the warning, and were literally swept 
The Algerines were qnite alive to the imminence | away by the discharge of the “ Queen Charlotte’s” 
of their danger from the attack they had so | broadside. All the other ships of the fleet opened 
wantonly provoked. For weeks they had exerted | fire in rapid succession, as soon as they could 
themselves to the utmost to strengthen their | bring their guns to bear, and thus commenced 
defences, which at all times were of a formidable | one of the closest and most terrible battles between 
nature. It would not interest the general reader | ships and batteries on record. 
were we to detail the positions aud strengthof the | So heavy and well-aimed were the broadsides of 
various forts and batteries. Suffice it that, in all, ; Exmouth’s own ship, that her third discharge 
Algiers had the enormous number of one thou- | completely shot away the south end of the mole, 
sand pieces of artillery mounted for its defence. | and she then brought her broadside to bear upon 
Some of the guns were of exceedingly large | the batteries above the town-gate, and soon 
calibre, and most of the mortars were of the very | knocked over every one of their guns. All the 
largest size. Nor were men wanting to efficiently | ships sustained a tremendous fire, and were them- 
work the terrible array of cannon. It is affirmed, | selves exposed to a hurricane of shot and shell 
on excellent authority, that no less than 40,000 | from the enemy, who fought with a skill, courage, 
warriors had arrived from the interior to aid in | and resolution worthy of a better cause. In less 





resisting the attack of the fleet, besides which the 
regular garrison was numerous, and had been 
strongly reinforced by janissaries from other towns 


| than three hours after the commencement of the 
| battle, the “ Impregnable”’ had no less than one 
i hundred and fifty killed and wounded (of whom 


on the coast. The Algerine ships lying in the | about one-third suffered from the bursting on the 
port comprised four frigates of 44 guns each, five | main-deck of a single shell from the enemy’s 
large corvettes, and about forty gun and mortar | batteries), and admiral Milne sent to the flag-ship 
boats. It will thus be seen that the aggregate , to request that a frigate might be brought up to 
force which the fleet had to contend with and , divert some of the fire of which the “ Impregna- 
overcome was truly formidable. | ble” was the target. The rocket-boats, gun-boats, 

On the 27th of August, the combined squadrons | mortar-boats, &c., all kept up an incessant fire on 
were in sight of Algiers at daybreak, and lord | the devoted city, and the scene about 10 P. x. 
Exmouth, more with a view of making a last | was inconceivably awful. About an hour previous 
effort to prevent the effusion of blood, than from | to the battle reaching its acme, an explosion-sloop, 
any well-grounded hope of an amicable settlement, | charged with 143 barrels of gunpowder, was suc- 
sent in a flag of truce demanding the surrender of | cessfully run on shore under the large semicircular 








all Christian slaves in the dey’s dominions, the 
abolition of Christian slavery, the repayment of 
money recently paid for the redemption of certain 
captives, and the immediate release of two boats’ 
crews belonging to the English sloop-of-war 
“Prometheus,” and the liberation also of the 
British consul, whom the .dey had confined in 
irons in his own house. We may add, that the 
wife and daughter of the consul had escaped in 
disguise, but the infant child of the latter was de- 
tained, although subsequently given up. An 
answer was promised to the demands of lord 
Exmouth within two hours; but, not being forth- 
coming, the boat returned with the flag of truce, 
and the fleet meanwhile moved close in shore, and 
every ship promptly answered the admiral’s signal 
by an intimation that she was prepared for im- 
mediate action. The decisive moment had arrived. 
The fleet bore gallantly up, the leading ships 
passing some of the batteries in silence, and each 
vessel assuming her prescribed position without 
confusion, and generally with the greatest ex- 
actitude. Lord Exmouth, in the “ Queen Char- 
lotte,’ 100 guns, led the van, and anchored 
within fifty yards of the molehead, with springs 
on his cable, in order to bring his broadside to bear 
in any direction, as required. The admirable ship 
was in the act of being lashed to the mainmast of 
an Algerine brig lying fast to the shore, when a 
shot was fired at her, and other guns were dis- 
charged at the “ Impregnable,” of 98 guns, bear- 
ing the flag of rear-admiral Milne. At this 


battery, and at 9 Pp. mM. she exploded with fearful 
effect. 

Among the other chief incidents of the fight, we 
may mention that the Algerine frigate moored 
across the mole, little more than a hundred yards 
distant from the “ Queen Charlotte,’ was boarded 
by the barge of that ship, and immediately set on 
fire and thus utterly destroyed. The barge only 
lost two men, but a melancholy episode was con- 
nected with the event. A young midshipman 
named Symes, actuated by ardent zeal, rowed after 
the barge in the rocket-boat he commanded, 
although forbidden to do so. The rocket-boat 
could not proceed so fast as the barge, and the 
result was that Symes was desperately wounded, 
and his brother officer and nine men killed cut- 
right. 

By 10 vp. m. many of the Algerine batteries 
were literally destroyed, and the residue only able 
to reply with a few guns. At this time the usual 
land-breeze set in, and the ‘ Queen Charlotte” cut 
her cables and stood out from the shore the other 
ships obeyed orders in successively following this 
example, although some of them had suffered so 
severely as to be almost disabled, and consequently 
they left their positions with great difficulty. The 
Algerine ships, store-houses, arsenal, gun-boats, 
&e., were all in flames, and the blaze from them 
greatly aided the assailants in their arduous 
manceuvres. Every vessel of the combined fleet 
got clear beyond the range of shot or shell by 
2a. M. of the 28th; and hardly was this effected 
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ere an awful war of the elements ensued, the 
thunder and lightning being incessant, and ac- 
companied for three hours by torrents of rain. 

Such was the bombardment of Algiers—a fight 
in which skill and valour were displayed from first 
to last. ‘The Dutch squadron, which was stationed 
opposite the batteries to the south of the city, 
also rendered considerable aid. The bomb-vessels 
were obliged by their position to fire their shells 
directly over the fleet, and yet so well did the 
marine artillery conduct their share of the action 
that no accident whatever occurred. ‘ The whole,” 
says lord Exmouth, “was conducted in perfect 
silence, and such a thing as a cheer I never heard 
in any part of the line; and that the guns were 
well worked and directed, will be seen for many 
years to come, and remembered by these barba- 
rians.” The total loss of the British squadron 
amounted to 128 killed and 690 wounded. The 
“Jmpregnable ” alone had 210 killed and wounded, 
and the “ Queen Charlotte’ 137, of whom only 
eight were killed. The loss of the “ Leander,” 50 
guns, was also very severe, 17 being killed 
and 118 wounded. The Dutch squadron had 13 
killed and 52 wounded, making a grand total 
of loss to the combined squadrons, of 141 killed 
and 742, wounded. ‘The loss of the Algerines was 
estimated at six to seven thousand killed and 
wounded. The allied squadrons are stated to have 
expended 118 tons of powder and 500 tons of 
shot! The “ Queen Charlotte” and the “ Impreg- 
nable” each consumed about 30,000 lbs. of 
powder, and the latter ship fired off 6730 round 
shot—having double-shotted her guns throughout 
pe action. She received 233 large shot in her 

ull! 

Early on the 28th lord Exmouth prepared to 
renew the bombardment if necessary; but first 
dispatched a flag of truce, with a renewal of the 
propositions previously treated with contempt. 
The lesson of the previous day was not lost on 
the Algerines, and their savage obstinacy gave 
way. A treaty of peace with Great Britain and 
the Netherlands was signed ; above 1200 Chris- 
tian slaves were released; 382,500 dollars were 
refunded (having been paid to, or rather exacted 
by the dey for the redemption of Neapolitan and 
Sicilian slaves); an apology was made by the dey 
te the British consul for his imprisonment, and 
3000 dollars paid to the latter for the injury of 
his property; and, to crown all, the following 
memorable declaration was signed by the dey, 
being, as the reader will perceive, a formal abo- 
lition of Christian slavery :—“ In consideration of 
the deep interest manifested by his royal highness 
the prince regent of England for the termination 
of Christian slavery, his highness the dey of 
Algiers, in token of his sincere desire to maintain 
inviolable his friendly relations with Great Britain, 
and to manifest his amicable disposition and high 
respect towards the powers of Europe, declares, 
that in the event of future wars with any Euro- 
pean power, not any of the prisoners shall be con- 
signed to slavery, but treated with all humanity 
as prisoners of war, until regularly exchanged, ac- 
cording to European practice in like cases; and 
that, at the termination of hostilities, they shall 
be restored to their respective countries without 
ransom; and the practice of condemning Chris- 





tian prisoners of war to slavery is hereby formally 
and for ever renounced.” 

What rendered the transaction so peculiarly 
honourable to Great Britain was, the fact that not 
one of the slaves released was a native of 
Britain. All were foreigners, principally Italians 
and Spaniards, and the expedition against Algiers 
was undertaken and brought to a thoroughly suc- 
cessfully termination, not for merely a national 
object, but on behalf of all Christian countries. 
Not one Christian prisoner was left in the hands 
of the barbarous taskmasters ; for lord Exmouth, 
learning that two Spaniards were retained by the 
Algerines after the other conditions of the treaty 
had been fulfilled to the letter, imperatively de- 
manded their immediate surrender, and when the 
dey demurred, he threatened an instant renewal of 
hostilities, and would have kept his word had not 
the threat sufficed. The slaves restored to 
freedom were, in many instances, almost delirious 
with joy. They were at once forwarded to their 
respective countries, and the scene of their un- 
merited sufferings was left a smoking pile of 
ruins. 

The official despatch written by lord Exmouth 
immediately after the bombardment is, we think, 
one of the most interesting documents of the kind 
we ever read; and not only is it remarkable for 
its lucid and comprehensive details, but it is 
especially commendable for the tone in which it is 
written. The old admiral, in the very hour when 
he had achieved a great victory—when he must 
have naturally been glowing with professional 
pleasure and satisfaction—devoutly acknowledges 
that he was a humble instrument in the hands of 
Providence to effect what he did. The reader 
will not object to read the opening passages 
of his despatch :—“ In all the vicissitudes of a 
long life of public service, no circumstance has 
ever produced on my mind such impressions of 
gratitude and joy as the event of yesterday. To 
have been one of the humble instruments in the 
hands of Divine Providence, for bringing to 
reason a ferocious government, and destroying 
for ever the insufferable and horrid system of 
Christian slavery, can never cease to be a source 
of delight and heartfelt comfort to every indi- 
vidual happy enough to be employed in it. I 
may, I hope, be permitted, under such im- 
pressions, to offer my sincere congratulations to 
their lordships, on the complete success which 
attended the gallant efforts of his majesty’s fleet 
in their attack upon Algiers of yesterday, and the 
happy result produced from it on this day by the 
signature of peace. Thus has a provoked war of 
two days’ existence been attended by a complete 
victory, and closed by a renewed peace for Eng- 
land and her ally, the king of the Netherlands, 
on conditiens dictated by the firmness and wisdom 
of his majesty’s government, and commanded by 
the vigour of their measures. My thanks are 
justly due for the honour and confidence his 
majesty’s ministers have been pleased to repose in 
my zeal on this highly important occasion. The 
means were by them made adequate to my own 
wishes, and the rapidity of their measures speak 
for themselves.” 

We have only to add, that lord Exmouth was 
created a viscount of the United Kingdom on his 
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return, and the vice-admiral and many of the | 


captains and subordinate officers were also suitably 
honoured and promoted on their return to a 
country grateful for their services. 





REMINISCENCES OF A LATE PRISON 
SCHOOLMASTER. 

Potitictans and philanthropists are not of one 
mind as yet, with respect to the effciency of sepa- 
rate confinement as a means of repressing crime 
and contributing at the same time to the refor- 
mation of the criminal. If I can furnish any 
suggestive hints, culled from my long and close 
acquaintance with the system, it will not be labour 
lost on my part to have jotted down even these 
disjointed recollections. 

I should sin against my own conscience were I 
not to state here that I have seen the happiest 
possible results flowing, in many eases, from the 
utter isolation to which the strictly separate system 
subjects those who become inmates of our modern 
model prisons. Ruffians of the most determined 
and desperate character—shut up to solitude, and 
forced in some measure to quiet reflection—obliged 
to abstain from the intoxicating draught, with 
which they formerly stifled thought and quelled 
remorse—fed regularly and sufficiently, clad plainly 
but decently, provided with light labour, supplied 
with suitable books, visited and directed by the 
chaplain, instructed in the school, and brought 
within the sound of the everlasting gospel fre- 
quently and regularly ; these men—lost to eomfort, 
character, and happiness outside—the refuse of the 
vilest portion of our augmenting population—I 
have joyfully seen, in many instances, brought, by 
the Divine blessing upon the means I have named, 
to that change of heart and newness of life which 
nothing but Divine grace is capable of effecting. 

A man (to whom, for the sake of distinctness in 
my narrative, I will give the name of Jones) came 
under my notice a few years since in the ordinary 
performance of my duties. When a prisoner newly 
arrived first attended school, it was necessary, ac- 
cording to the rules of the prison, that I should 
enter his name in full, his educational attainments, 
and a few other particulars, in the school books. 
When I accosted Jones in the usual manner, he 
answered my questions in a low tone, and with a 
generally disconcerted manner. I looked up at 
him from the desk at which I was writing. His 
features were regular and prepossessing ; his eye 
was bright and penetrating; his lips were com- 
pressed in a style that imparted, I thought, great 
force of will and power of determination. Speak- 
ing kindly and sympathetically to him, I said, in a 
subdued tone of voice which eould not be over- 
heard by others, “I think you are not used to 
such a place as this.” “ You are right, sir,” he 
replied ; “I am not:” and, as he spoke, his voice 
faltered a little. 

“Have you ever been previously convicted ? ” 

“ Never, sir.” This was said with emphasis and 
a little sternness. 

“ Are you a married man ?” 

“Yes, sir ;” the voice grew tremulous again. 

“ Any children P ” 

“ Yes, sir; five poor things, Yes! five of them, 





sir!” As Jones said this, the fountains of affec- 
tion seemed to be broken up, and the fiery fierce- 
ness of his eye was quenched in tears. I told him 
gently where he was to take his seat, and at that 
time spoke to him particularly no more. 

On a further acquaintance with Jones I found 
him to be a man of warm feelings and quick ca- 
pacity ; he had been educated very well for a small 
farmer’s son—could write well, and play several 
musical instruments. This was, indeed, his first 
ofience—the forging of a bill of exchange; and he 
had been led to the commission of the act by the 
pressure of trying circumstances, in business, act- 
ing upon his hasty and impetuous temperament. 
“T assure you, sir!” he said to me one day, after 
we had got more thoroughly acquainted, “the 
thing was done suddenly—in a moment of strong 
temptation. After I had forged that name, and 
paid away the bill, I felt that I would give worlds, 
were it possible, to have that deed undone.” 

Alas! how many, like poor Jones, have done, 
in one guilty moment, what a long life of suffering 
and shame has not been sufficient to undo! 

In all these expressions of regret, however, 
there was, as yet, more pride than true regret— 
more self-pity than repentance—and this I tried to 
prove by scriptural truths and reasonable argu- 
ments. Jones readily and candidly assented to 
much that I said; but, with regard to one point, 
I could for a long time make no salutary im- 
pression upon his mind. What this was, the inci- 
dent I am now about to relate will clearly show. 

Having occasion to visit him in his cell one day, 
I went thither, and before entering, glanced in 
upon him through the “ inspection hole,” (a small 
orifice for looking in upon the prisoner without 
unlocking his door,) and saw him, to my great 
surprise, puncturing his arm with a needle, dipping 
a pen into the blood, and writing something very 
earnestly on the fly-leaf of his Bible! I stepped 
in, when he had made his curious entry, rather 
suddenly, and he saw in a moment, from my look, 
that he had been observed. 

“Yes! yes, sir!” he said, with a very bitter 
laugh ; “ you can look and see what I have written 
—and I mean it too !” 

I looked into the book, and saw to my great 


horror that he had been registering a dreadful | 


vow of revenge against his prosecutor in his 
Bible, and had written it with his own blood! 

I felt inexpressibly shocked. I tore the blood- 
stained leaf out of the book, and spoke with all 
the earnestness of indignant remonstrance of the 
fiendishness and the hatefulness of such an act—of 
such a vow. 

“True enough, sir,” said Jones, rather dog- 
gedly; “but if you knew how I have been 
punished through the mercilessness of that man.” 

“TI would rather,” I replied, “ hear you speak 
of the mercy that flows to the repentant through 
the death of Jesus Christ our Lord, and of the 
merciful example that shines in his blessed life 
and character. Oh! Jones, I had hoped better 
things of you: you have grieved me deeply.” 
With these words I left him to himself, and 
privately acquainted our venerable chaplain with 
the circumstances I have been describing. This 
excellent minister now paid him a special visit, and 
from that time took a lively pastoral interest m 
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2C= Jones, which issued, by the blessing of God, in | of “old locomotive” flew together, the feet of 
2e- his thorough conversion. That this was sound | his opponent stamped stoutly on the ground, and 
im and real, his after-course of several years at the | in the excitement of the mélée all was well. But, 
iat hulks, and his subsequent life since he was sent alas! for the instability of health and strength, 

to Southern Australia, gratifyingly and satisfac- | the officer interfering, the fighting men suddenly 
nd torily attested. relapsed into their former infirm condition. The 
“a In some cases, not many certainly, separate con- | lame man “couldn’t put his right foot to the 
all finement too long prolonged has, under my own | ground to save his life;” and the miserable legs 
ral observation, issued in insanity; but, for years | of poor “old locomotive” were fixed, suddenly 
rst past, so much care is taken by the medical officers | and permanently, as far apart as ever. 
he of our government prisons, to suit the character of A stout Irishman took it into his head, one fine 
he the confinement to the health and constitution of | day, to lose all the strength of his right side; or, as 
ct. the prisoner, that few such instances are now | he expressed himself, he seemed to“ go to nothin’ 
nt. known to occur. When any case of actual aber- | in that direction altogether ;” and fell down in a 
‘er ration occurs, (and we had such, for really, by | heap upon the ground. He was taken to the infir- 
he some means or other, we often received prisoners | mary, and examined by the surgeon in attendance; 
ng | who appeared more fit for bedlam than a convict | but no signs or evidences of the reality of his 
nd prison,) due allowance is made by the officials ; but | strange malady made their appearance, and he was 
ds, none by the thoughtless and reckless amongst the | punished as animpostor. He bore everything very 
prisoners, who plague and pester the poor half- | obstinately, and was pronounced for a long time 
ne, witted fellows without any regard for their} a “trump” by his scheming companions. But, 
ng lamentable infirmity. on being put under a shower bath one cold autumn 
With a view to obtaining leave of absence from | morning, he leaped out, declaring he had had 
er, work, or other indulgences, it is not uncommon for | ‘‘ more than enough of it,” and that work, bad as 
ee crafty old prisoners to simulate idiocy. This is | it was, “ wasn’t so bad as that cold ducking ;” and 
to reckoned a good “ dodge,” as they call it, and is | so his cure was thoroughly effected. 
pu carried out, by some, with the most wonderful 
to pertinacity. They undergo a course of medical 
nt, and disciplinary treatment, when known to be 
De feigning madness, which would cure any one but DIALS OF PROVIDENCE. 
ci- | a lazy convict of the desire of simulation. I have Ini P : ae 
known such a man, in volunteering for Beruiem | 17 is not without warrant from God’s dealings in 
ay, | Hosprrat, put into a refractory cell, week after the physical creation that the Christian discovers 
in | week, at short intervals, blistered on the head and in the leadings of his temporal providence his own 
all | chest, and subjected to all manner of privations ; spiritual condition. The face of the earth 
out | and yet persist, even to his longer continuance in studded with many dials made by the Lord’s own 
eat prison, in his game of abominable deception. This | hand— 
ing is called “ acting cranky.” In on by and sheltered dell, 
oy . : nveiled to the observant eye, 
y | Some act the cripple, or feign some strange Are faithful monitors, who tell 
ped form of decrepitude. One man, whom I know, in How pass the hours and seasons by. 
her his horror and dread at the probability of his being ; , 
ok, put to work, doubled himself up with his head ee gern ay ats 
- bent forward and almost touching his toes; and Mingle with leaves Time’s feathered wing, 
though he unbent involuntarily at night, when And bind with flowers his silent glass. 
ten | asleep in his hammock, he invariably curled him- 
self up the moment he awoke, and actually main- | And on that mysterious dial-plate by whieh the 
“ | tained that painful posture, to my certain know- | circuit of each man’s existence is traversed, there 
ful ledge, every day for more than three years! An- | are marks no less significant. The Lord has not 
his other of my hopeful scholars took it into his | left us without witnesses of his will, and these are 
sapient head to open his legs very wide, and to | to be found both in our exterior and interior state. 
od- insist upon holding them asunder as if his feet | Unbroken prosperity, for instance, we learn, is a 
all had had an irreconcileable quarrel, and was in ap- | token of great spiritual peril which should make 
the pearance, every day for three years and more, in | the Christian walk in fear and caution of spirit, in 
—of form and figure an animated representation of an | the same way that a man walks who knows that 
inverted letter x. His known deception, and the | the ground hee him is hollow and may each 
og stumping noise he made in moving about, caused | moment break in. Watchful indeed should they 
een || his comrades to call him “the old locomotive.” | be, in the dial of whose life God’s finger points to 
mn.” || A rather comical scene occurred one day on the | this token! “Is it well with you? Has the 
eal | works. “ Old locomotive,” who was forced to go surf of ease washed away, grain by grain, your old 
ugh || out with the invalid gang, although he could not habits of prayer? Do you, by increasing your 
the | be got to work, had a quarrel with another of the | luxuries with the increase of your income, find it 
life || same genus—a poor self-afflicted creature, who | necessary to pinch the poor? Is labour in Christ’s 
tter | from dread of work had not set one of his feet to | vineyard heavy, or, if still continued, does there 
ly.” || the ground for more than two years ; and as the | mingle in its motives a sort of mutual reciprocity 
and | officer’s attention was diverted for a few minutes, | of feeling, to the effect that after all you are doing 
with || from hard words the belligerents came to hard something by giving the weight of wealth and 
This |} blows; and then, to the amazement and amuse- | social influence to the cause?’’ Alas! if so, the 
and || ment of all beholders, a cure was wrought which | circuit of the dial plate may be soon over, and the 
t in | had eluded or baffled the doctor for years ; the legs | coming of night be near. 
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Exciting IncipENT AMONG THE Rocky Movn- 
TAINS.—On one occasion while an artist, with a few of his 
companions, were stopping in the rear of their main_com- 
pany for the purpose of daguerreotyping for his Panto- 
scope some remarkably strange rocks, a party of warlike 
Indians suddenly sprang from behind the rocks, and, 
giving a frightful yell, advanced with lances poised, ready 
for battle ; when the artist, with great coolness, turned upon 
them his camera, and, somewhat mystically waving over 
the instrument the black cloths in which his eng were 
wrapped, held his lighted cigar in somewhat frightful 
proximity to the instrument. The savages having heard 
strange stories of “ thunder on wheels,” which had im one 
terrific burst swept away whole parties of red skins, panic- 
stricken, paused a moment, and then veered to the right, 
with eye fixed upon the dreaded instrument. But the 
strange mortar followed them, its dangerous point ever 
keeping them in direct line. Pop! pop! pop! went a 
revolver from beneath the instrument. This, they ima- 
gined, was but the prelude of the death-waging storm 
about to burst upon them! They could no longer stand 
this, but with a simultaneous yell broke away towards the 
rocks. Bang! bang! went the artist’s guns after them. 
Strange sounds were reverberated through the mountain 
gorges, and echoed back by the cavernous rocks—yells, and 
shrieks, and rumbling thunders. The smoke cleared away, 
and the artists were alone. No time was lost in rejoining 
the caravan; and the danger being over, it became often the 
subject of merriment around the camp-fires—the artist’s 
charge upon the Indians with the daguerreotype instru- 
ment.— Boston Transcript. 


Sineutar Antipatutes.—The antipathies of the 
human mind are very extraordinary, and their effects are 
involuntary, irresistible, and unaccountable. Out of the 
almost innumerable cases of this affection of the nerves on 
record, we here subjoin a few of the most remarkable. 
Thus, for example, Uladislaus, king of Poland, used to 
become almost frantic if apples were put in his sight. 
Henry 111 of France could not stay in a room where there 
was a cat; yet this king was at the same time so absurdly 
fond of dogs, that he would often walk about his palace 
with a basket of young puppies dangling by a piece of blue 
ribbon from his neck. Scaliger could not look at velvet 
without a violent shaking of the whole body. Marshal 
d’Albert could not endure the presence of either a wild 
boar or a sucking pig. Boyle used to fall into convulsions 
at hearing water running from a tap. M. la Motte de 
Vayer, though he could not bear music, yet was delighted 
to listen to the roar of thunder. . Our sovereign, James 1, 
could not bear the sight of a drawn sword ; and sir Knowles 
Digby narrates that his majesty shook so violently in 
knighting him, that he would have run the point of his 
sword into the eye of the kuight elect had not the duke of 
Buckingham guided it across his shoulder. 


Wao 1s Waite ?—A correspondent of the “New 
York Times” starts the question of the effect and mean- 
ing of the term white in the naturalisation laws. Is it 
intended to exclude from citizenship all but men of 
Caucasian race? Does it extend to Chinese, Hindoos, 
American Indians; or is the restriction limited to persons 
of negro blood? The large immigration of Chinese into 
California is likely to give practical importance to this 
question. ‘I'wo cases are mentioned in which naturalisation 
papers have been granted to Chinese. 


Farms AnD FarMERs.—Farms occupy two-thirds of 
the land of England. The number of the farms is 225,318, 


the average size is 111 acres. ‘Two-thirds of the farms are 
under that size, but there are 771 above 1000 acres. The 
large holdings abound in the south-eastern and eastern 
counties, the small farms in the north. There are 2000 
English farmers holding uearly 2,000,000 acres ; and there 
are 97,000 English farmers not holding more. There are 
40,650 farmers who employ five labonrers each; 16,501 
have ten or more, and employ together 311,707 labourers ; 
170 farmers have above sixty labourers each, and together 
employ 17,000.—Census Report. 





Lazy Breavers.—lt is a curious fact (says a trapper), 
that among the beavers there are some that are lazy, and 
will not work at all, either to assistin building lodges or 
dams, or to cut down wood for their winter stock. The 
industrious ones beat these idle fellows, and drive them 
away; sometimes cutting off a part of their tail, and 
otherwise injuring them. The paresseux are more easily 
caught in traps than the others, and the trapper rarely 
misses one of them. They only dig a hole from the water, 
running obliquely towards the surface of the ground 
twenty-five or thirty feet, from which they emerge, when 
hungry, to obtain food, returning to the same hole with 
the wood they procure, to eat the bark. They never form 
dams, and are sometimes to the number of five or seven 
together; all are males. It is not at all improbable that 
these unfortunate fellows have, as is the case with the 
males of many species of animals, been engaged in fighting 
with others of their sex, and, after being conquered and 
driven from the lodge, have become idlers from a kind of 
necessity. The working beavers, on the contrary, associate— 
males, females, and young—together.—Audubon and 
Bachman. 


Amusinc Misapprenension oF Dr. Franxuiy.— 
Franklin spoke French but indifferently, and his pronunci- 
ation was defective. He told John Adams that he was 
wholly inattentive to the grammar. Madame Geoffrin, to 
whom, in his visit to France in 1767 or 1769, he brought 
a letter from David Hume, reported that she could not 
initiate him into the language. Notwithstanding his ad- 
vanced age when he estublished himself at Passy, he lived 
to make a great improvement in speaking French, and to 
enjoy it perfectly in the hearing. In the year 1779 he read 
a paper on the Aurora Borealis to the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Paris, in which he traced the phenomenon 
to electrical agencies. At times he would be led into 
amusing misapprehensions, through his difficulty in under- 
standing the language when uttered with rapidity. On 
one occasion, being present at a sitting of the Lyceum or 
the Academy during the delivery of a lecture, and not dis- 
tinctly understanding the French that was spoken, he 
thought, in order not to be wanting in politeness, that 
every time he saw Madame de Bouflers give signs of appro- 
bation, he would applaud ; but he afterwards found that, 
without knowing it, he had applauded most vigorously 
those passages which had been complimentary to himself. 


Brieut Hours anp Gioomy.—Ah, this beautiful 
world! Indeed, I know not what to think of it. Some- 
times it is all gladness and sunshine, and heaven itself lies 
not far off; and then it suddenly changes, and is dark and 
sorrowful, and the clouds shut out the day. In the lives 
of the saddest of us there are bright days like this, when 
we feel as if we could take the great world in our arms. 
Then come gloomy hours, when the fire will not burn 
on our hearths, and all without and within is dismal, cold, 
and dark. Believe me, every heart has its secret sorrows, 
which the world knows not; and oftentimes we call a man 
cold when he is only sad.—Zongfellow. 


Tae Women or Great Britain.—There are 359,969 
old maids (above 40 years of age) in Great Britain. There 
are 1,407,225 spinsters between 20 and 40, and 1,413,912 
bachelors of the same age. In the list of the occupations 
of women, there are 88 authoresses, 18 editors or public 
writers, 643 actresses, 135 danseuses, 16 equestrians. 
the female domestics no less than 675,311 are entered 
under the denomination of “general servants.” Of the 
higher class of servants, the housemaids are more nume- 
rous than the cooks, the formier being 55,935 and the 
latter only 48,806, and there are above 50,000 “ house- 
keepers,” and nearly 40,000 nurses. The charwomen are 
no less than 55,423 in number.—Census Report. 


PoputatTion oF Lonpoy.—Not half of the adult popu- 
lation of London were born in the metropolis. If the 
recruits were marched back to their native soil, London 
would be left with less than half the grown-up men and 
women that are in it. The Irish in London alope were 
found by the late census to amount to 108,548. 


























